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ance it often imposes, are not antagonistic to individual
and social good, though the promptings of passing self-
interest are opposed to them; but that, on the contrary,
this duty and this toil are important factors in the
building up of character in men and nations. Mr.
Ruskin goes far with Morris, insisting that as much
work as possible should be made good and interesting,
and that all should share such work; but he neither sees
the feasibility nor admits the desirability of abolishing
from work those qualities of self-sacrifice which imply
the subordination of the present interests of a narrow
self to the longer interests of the larger social self. Yet
he by no means carries his doctrine of self-sacrifice in
art and life to the extent which Tolstoy has carried it
in his later teaching. It is not indeed easy to represent
Tolstoy's doctrine without appearing guilty of parody. It
must suffice to say that the great Russian writer seems to
deny pleasure and the love of beauty any legitimate posi-
tion as motives to the artist: by imposing communi-
cability of feelings and ideas as the standard of art, and
the desire to inform others, and so to further social
sympathy as the only genuine art-motive, he has made
that self-sacrifice or toil for others which Mr. Ruskin
recognised as one of the incentives of true individual
work, the one absorbing motive. At one with Tolstoy
in recognising that art ought not to be a thing apart, a
specialism to be practised by a few, but an essential
factor in the life of all, according to their several capa-
cities and the requirements of the work in which they
are engaged;that the distinction between fine arts and
arts or industries not so fine is only a matter of
degree, Mr. Ruskin yet would utterly refuse to endorse
Tolstoy's rejection of professional technique and his in-n organised political and other social activity* evolution as an instrument of reform.ctrine of
